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needed majority. Under the Electoral College system, therefore, Lincoln
was duly and constitutionally elected with no cloud of fraud to dim his
title.
This left the proponents of southernism (who were generally led by
Breckinridge Democrats except in South Carolina) no legal grounds
for questioning the result, no excuse of fraud or sharp practice to
justify a revolt. Yet they were determined upon revolution, and they
included nearly all the federal officeholders whose duty it was to calm
the troubled waters. The secession wing of the Democracy was in the
usually embarrassing position of revolting because it had lost in a fair
election; the tide of its emotion had risen high enough to drown out any
sense of a lack of sportsmanship.
The revolt began even before the returns were in. By strange fate
South Carolina's leaders were most anxious to act and in the most
strategic position to take action. The members of the state legislature,
under the Governor's call, had gathered at Columbia on the eve of the
November election to choose federal electors. Under South Carolina's
archaic constitution, they would reconvene late in November for the
regular session and at the same time choose a Governor. Hence the
various gubernatorial candidates were concentrating their campaigning
in Columbia early in November, and the choice of one of their number
was very much mixed up with the issue of secession.
Rhett's nervous energy was as active as his cancerous face was red.
He was eager to be Governor and essayed to lead the secession cause.
He was trying to promote disunion outside the state at the same time
and was in correspondence with leaders elsewhere. Senator Chesnut
was at the capital, presumably not without gubernatorial hopes, and
the field was otherwise well occupied. The chief contenders were
Colonel B. L. Johnson of Beaufort, General D. F. Jamison, Rhett, and
Francis W. Pickens, the National Democrat recently Buchanan's
Minister to Russia; his party hoped that he might reap the advantage
of absence from the country, and break a deadlock caused by the prob-
able scattering of the fire-eating and non-Democratic votes among the
others. The political pot boiled hard through the next six weeks with
partisan tactics, personal ambition, and secession thoroughly blended.1
By this time Governor Gist had received replies from his fellow